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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



ABB WE ALL DESCENDANTS OF THE CONQUEROR? 

In the December number of the Review Judge Walter Clark offers con- 
solation to all disposed to envy those persons who take a pride in claiming 
descent from some royal progenitor. Calling arithmetic to his aid, he en- 
deavors to prove that not only these claimants to princely blood, but all of 
us alike, prince or peasant, archbishop or burglar, are descended from 
William the Conqueror, Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, or any other mon- 
arch of those remote times we choose to fix upon. He shows that if we 
grant— as of course we must, in order to account for the increase of the 
earth's population — that each married couple is represented in the next 
generation by something more than a couple, the number of the descend- 
ants of one couple after twenty-six generations may be surprisingly large. 
It is sufficient to allow a very small ratio of increase in order to prove 
that William the Conqueror may be the ancestor of the entire English 
speaking people of the present day. And, conversely, he asserts that every 
individual in that people, being as he aptly expresses it, the apex of an 
inverted pyramid, must admit the probability of his descent, not only from 
the Conqueror, but from every highwayman, cut-throat, and burglar of the 
eleventh century. 

To those who would feel horrified at having this latter ancestry thrust 
on them, and, on the other hand, to those who would not be at all grateful 
to Judge Clark for proving their descent from William the Conqueror — who 
was himself only a sort of master-highwayman or master-cut-throat — I will 
offer some considerations which may show that there is a weak spot in 
Judge Clark's argument. 

There is one requisite for the acceptance of his argument which Judge 
Clark either overlooks or unjustifiably takes for granted. For the validity 
of his theory an intermingling of royal and plebeian blood is necessary. 
Now this is just the point at which those who lay claim to royal descent 
believe that their superiority over plebeians lies. The advantage claimed 
for noble origin depends on the belief that noble families kept themselves 
throughout their history quite apart from the common folk ; that if ever 
intermarriage occurred it was only at rare intervals, and that the taint thus 
introduced was in time dissipated over such a wide area that in the course 
of a few generations the fraction of it transmitted to any one individual was 
infinitesimal. Now there is nothing irrational in believing that in the same 
country two classes of the community have during their history kept dis- 
tinct. Suppose an extreme case, which, after all, is only an exaggeration of 
what may actually have occurred. Each of William the Conqueror's grand- 
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children derived a quarter of his inheritable qualities from each of his four 
grandparents, and, consequently, a quarter of them from the Conqueror. 
Now let us suppose that these grandchildren had all intermarried with each 
other, and that their children and descendants had continued to marry ex- 
clusively with each other ; then every descendant, no matter how remote, 
would have to refer one-quarter of his inheritable qualities ultimately to 
the Conqueror. Here there would be no dissipation of the strain, and what- 
ever virtue may be supposed to lie in royal Norman blood might legiti- 
mately be claimed by any member of the family. 

Claimants to noble or royal descent can argue that a process similar to 
this, only, of course, not so exclusive, actually did take place. Princes and 
nobles of the eleventh and succeeding centuries, they might say, did not 
intermarry with the common people. Their own class was always large 
enough to supply them with wives. An occasional misalliance, of course, 
introduced now and then an infusion of plebeian blood, which would be of 
some consequence to the immediate descendants of such a marriage ; but 
unless such an occurrence were constantly repeated, it would, after a few 
generations, be quite insignificant. In the same way, when a duke's 
daughter, for example, married the coachman, and she and her descendants 
were repudiated by the class from which she had sprung, the microscopic 
particle of noble blood to be found in one of her remote descendants would 
be very slight excuse for pretensions to nobility, and here Judge Clark's 
arguments would have force. But such spurious pretensions as this do not 
affect the claims of the genuine stock. 

Thus we see that there is after all some ground for the belief in the sig- 
nificance of noble birth , if heredity counts for anything. In countries where 
there has always been a sharp line of demarcation between patricians and 
plebeians, the claim of any member of either class to his share of the virtues 
of his class is perfectly legitimate. Those of us who do not pretend to royal 
origin can at any rate claim one important advantage. Among common 
folk the ne'er-do-weel and the criminal are likely to findit difficult to marry, 
so that their breed has not the same chance of being propagated as that of 
the honest and intelligent. But we have never yet heard that immorality 
or lack of brains in a prince was found an insuperable obstacle to his 

marriage. „ „ 

George Clarke. 



THE IDEAL EBEE PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING. 
"When one intends to build a house in which he and his family expect 
to live, before even an architect is consulted, many an evening is spent in 
laying out on paper those features which, by both the man and his wife, 
are deemed necessary. It is no doubt true that these very essentials, or 
some of them at least, finally give way before the suggestions of the archi- 
tect. The fact remains, however, that those most interested in the house 
have given much thought to the matter, and, when finally seeking expert 
assistance, are able to give their architect certain features which to them 
seem to be necessary to their comfort and to the needs of housekeeping. 
In contrast to this care and thought, one has but to turn to the average 
public building erected and paid for by the municipality. Such a building, 
as a rule, bears no evidence that its needs and purposes have received any 
proper consideration from those having charge of its construction. Indeed, 



